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Continuation of the Remarks upon Tracepy. 


"THE high heroic virtue we fee exemplified in Tragedy warms the 

imagination and fwells the mind; but being diftant from the 
ordinary feelings and exertions of life, has, 1 fufpeét, but little in- 
fluence upon the conduét. On the contrary, it may be fairly doubted, 
whether this play of the fancy, in the walks of virtue and benevolence, 
does not leffen the exertion of thofe qualities in practice and reality. 
** Indocilis privata loqui,” faid Lucan of Czfar: So in fame meafure, 
he who is deeply converfant in the tragic phrafe, in the {welling lan- 
guage of compaffion, of generofity, and of love, finding no parallel 
in his common intercourfe with mankind, will not fo readily open his 
heart to the calls on his feeling, which the vulgar diftreffes of his fel- 
low-creatures, or the ordinary relations of life, may occafion. In ftage- 
misfortunes, in fancied fufferings, the drapery of the figure hides its 
form; and real diftrefs, coming in a homely and unornamented ftate, 
difgufts the eye which had poured its tears over the hero of tragic mi- 
fery, or the martyr of romantic woe. Real calamity offends with its 
coarfenefs, and therefore is not produced on the fcene, which exhibits 
in its ftead the fantaftic griefs of a delicate and high-wrought fenfi- 
bility. Lillo, in his Fatal Difcovery, prefented extreme poverty as the 
diftrefs of the fcene ; and the moral of his piece was to inculcate, that 
poverty was not to be fhunned, nor wealth purfued, at the expence of 
honefty and virtue. A modern audience did not relifh a diftrefs fo 
real, but gave their tears to the widow of St Valori, who was mad for 
the lofs of a hufband killed twenty years before. From the fame caufe 
the Gameffer, one of the beft and moft moral of our later tragedies, 
though fucceflively reprefented by the greateft players, has never be- 
come popular. And even now the part of Mrs Beverly, (the firft cha- 
racter of the firft actrefs in the world), is performed to indifferent 
houfes. 

The tragic poet is ftriving to diftrefs his hero that he may move his 
audience: it is not his bufinefS to equalize the affliction to the evil that 
occafions it; the effect is what he is to exhibit, which he is to clothe 
in the flowing language of poetry, and the high colouring of imagi- 
nation; and if the caufe be not very difproportionate indeed, the rea- 
der, or the {pectator, will not find fault with it. Cafalio, in the Or- 
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phan, (a play fo grofsly immoral, that it were unfair in me to quote it, 
except as illuftrative of this fingle argument), is mad with anguith and 
with rage, becaufe his wife’s maid refufes him accefs to her apartment, 
according to the previous appointment they had made; and Oro/mane 
in Zayre remains “ i 





immobile, et fa langue glacée,” becaufe his bride 
begs him to defer their marriage for a day. Yet thefe were difappoint- 
ments which the lover of Ofway, and’ much more the hero of Voltaire, 
might furely have borne with greater fortitude. 

If we are to apply all this in example, it feems to have a tendency 
to weaken our mind to’ our own fufferings, without opening it to the 
fufferings of others. ‘The real evils which the dignity of the fcene 
hides from our view, are thofe which we ought to pity in our neigh- 
bours ; the fantaftic and’ irhaginary diftrefles which it exhibits, are 
thofe we are apt to indulge in ourfelves. Here then Tragedy adds to 
the lift of our calamities, without increafing the catalogue of our 
Virtues: 

Ag Tragedy thus dignifies the diftreffes, fo it elevates the actions of 
its perfonages, their virtues and their vices. But this removes virtue. 
at a greater diftantce’ fron) us, arid brings vice nearer; it exalts the. firft 
to a point beyond’ our imitation, and ennobles the latter to a degree 
above our abhorréncée, Shakefpeare, who generally difcriminates. 

. trongly the good and ill qualities of his: characters, has yet exhibited 
a Macbeth, a tyrant and! a murderer, whont we are difpofed rather to 
pity than’ to hate. “ Modern Tragedy,” fays a celebrated. critic, 
“ has become more a! fchool of virtue than the ancient, by being 
* more the theatré of paflion: an Othello, hurried by jealoufy to'mur- 
* der his innocent wife; a Jaffer, enfnared by refentment and want, 
“ t6 engage in 4 confpiracy, and them ftung with remorfe and in- 
“ volved in rain; a Siffredi, through the deceit which he employs for 
* public fpirited ends, bringing deftruétion on all whom he loved : 
“ thefe até the éXamplés which Tragedy now difplays, by means. of 
« which it imculéates on men the proper government of their paflions.” 
T am afraid’, if we appeal to the feelings of the audience at the con- 
clofion of ary of thofe pi€éés, we fhall not find the effect to be what 
ig heré fuppofed. Othells we rather pity for his jealoufy, than hate ais 
a murderer. 

With Jaffer arid Wis aflocyates we aré undoubtedly leagued againft 
the rulers of Wéhicé; and even the faith and tendernefs of Be/videra 
hardly make us forgive her for betraying their fecret. The fentiments 
of Siffredi, however wife and juft, ate difregarded where they impeach 
ihe dignity and ftipereminerice of love. His deceit indeed is blamed, 
which is fatd to bé thé moral of the piece; but it is blamed becaufe 
it hitidered the whion of Tancred and Sigifinunda, which, from the very 
beginning of the play, is the object in which the reader or fpectator 
is intéreftéd: Reverfe the fituation, make it a contrivance to defeat 
the claim of thé tyfafit’s daughter, to give the throne to Tancred, and 
to placé Sigifihufida theré at his fide, the audience would admire its 
ingennity, and rejoice i its fuccefs, ! 

tn the mixtité of a plot, and amid{t the variety of fituations, where 
weaktiefles até flattered afd paflions indulged, at thé fame time that 
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virtees are difplayed’ and’ diaties- performed}, one fet of neadens will en- 
joy the: pleafure: of the firft, while thofe only who have lefS. need to be 
inftruéted' will feize the in{lruétion: of the latter, When. Marcus dies 
for his'country, the ladies in the fide-boxes only confider his death as 
removing the bar tothe marriage of: Lucia with his brother Portus. 

In Tragedy asin Novel, which is fometimes.a kind of tragedy, the 
author is obliged) in juftification of weak characters, to. clevate villa- 
nous ones, or to throw round their vices-a bewitching addrefs, and cap- 
tivating manners, Lovelace is made a charadler which the greater 
number of girls admire, —in order to juftify the feduction of Clariffa. 
Lothario, though very inferior, is fomething of the fame caft, to mi- 
tigate the crime of Califa. The {tory would not be probable elfe; — 
granted : but in proportion to the art of the poet, im rendering it pro- 
bable, he heightens the immoral’ effect, of which I complain. 

As the incidents muft be formed, fo muft the fentiments: be intro- 
duced according to the character and condition of the perfon {peaking 
them, not according to the laws of virtue, or the dictates. of prudence. 
To give them this propriety, they mutt oftem be apologies for vice 
and for fraud, or contain ridicule againft virtue and honefty. It is not 
fufficient to anfwer, that if the perfon uttering them is punifhed im 
the courfe, or at the end of the play, the expiation is fufficiently made; 
if the fentiments at the time are fhrewdly imagined, and forcibly 
expreffed, they will have a powerful effect on the mind, and leave 
impreffions which the retribution of poetical juffice will hardly be able 
to efface, 

On poetical juftice, indeed, I do not lay fo much ftrefs as fome au-~ 
thors have done. [I incline to be of the opinion of one of my predecef= 
fors, that we are frequently more roufed to a love of virtue, and a ha- 
tred of vice, when virtue is unfortunate, and vice fuccefSful, than 
when each receives the recompence it merits. But I impute more to 
ftrrking incidents, to the fentiments running through the tenor of a 
piece, than to the general impreflion of its denowement, Monf. d’A-~ 
lembert fays, that in any fort of fpectacle which would leave the poet 
more at liberty than tragedies taken from hiftory, in the Opera, for 
example, the author would not eafily be pardoned, for allowing vice 
toe go unpuntfhed. “I remember to have feen,” continues he, “a MS, 
** opera of Afrews, where that monfter perifhed by 2 thunderbolt, ex- 
“ claiming, with a favage fatisfaction, 


“ Tonnez, Dieux unpurfans ; 
“ Frappez; je Juis vengé!” 


“ This would have made one of the happieft denouements that can well 
“ be imagined.” As to: theatrical effect, I am quite of his opi- 
nion; but as to the moral, [cannot agree with him, The line which 
he quotes, brilliant, forcible, and bold, would have remained with the 
audience, not to recal the punifhment of guilt, but to mark the plea- 
fure of revenge, 

But it is not only from the vices or imperfections of tragic charac- 
ters that we are to fear the danger of familiarifing the approach of 
evil, or encouraging the growth of error, Their very virtues, | fear, 
are 
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are often dangerous to form the principles, or draw the imitation of 
their readers, Theirs are not fo much the ufeful, the productive vir- 
tues (if I may be allowed the expreflion) of real life, as the fhining 
and fhowy qualities which attract the applaufe, or flatter the vanit 
of the unthinking. The extreme, the enthufiafm even of a laudable 
propenfity, takes from its ufefulnefs to others, and degenerates into a 
blind and headlong indulgence in the pofleffor. In the greateft part 
of modern Tragedies, fuch are the qualities of the perfons that are 
moft in favour with the Public. In what relates to paflive excellence, 
prudence to avoid evils, or fortitude to bear them, are not the virtues 
of Tragedy, converfant as it is with misfortune; it is proud to in- 
dulge in forrow, to pour its tears without the controul of reafon, to 
die of difappointments which wifdom would have overcome, There 
is an zra in the life of moft young people, and thofe too the moft ami- 
able, where all this is their creed of excellence, generofity, and he- 
roifm, and that creed is drawn from Romance and Tragedy, 

In the remarks which in this and two former papers | have made 
on Novel and on Tragedy, two of the moft popular of all kinds of wri- 
ting, | have ventured, in the hardihood of a Moralift, rather beyond 
the ufual caution of a periodical paper, that wifhes to conciliate the 
favour of the Public. By thofe whofe daily and favourite reading is 
crofled by my obfervations, I fhall be afked, if I mean to profcribe 
every Novel and every Tragedy, or of what kind of each I am difpo- 
fed to allow the perufal, and to what clafs of readers their perufal 
may be trufted. To fuch 1 would anfwer in general, that if I had 
influence enough to abridge the lift of both fpecies of reading, I be- 
lieve neither morals nor tafte would fuffer by the reftri@tion. I have 
pointed out the chief dangers to which | conceive the perufal of many 
fuch works is liable. There are certain minds, no doubt, to which 
they may be ufeful, if they are not of that grofsly immoral kind 
again{t which I think it unneceffary to warn my readers. The cold 
and {felfifh may be warmed and expanded by the fiction of diftrefs, or 
the eloquence of fentiment; the coarfe and the rude may receive po- 
-Jifh and refinement from the delineation of elegant manners, and of 
delicate feelings: But there is a fort of mind more common in youth 
than either of thofe, tender, warm, and vifionary, to which the walks 
of fancy and enthufiafm, of romantic love, of exaggerated forrow, of 
trembling fenfibility, are very unfafe. To readers of this com- 
plexion, the amufement which the works above mentioned afford, 
fhould be fparingly allowed, and judicioufly chofen. In fuch bo- 
foms, feeling or fufceptibility muft be often reprefled or dire@ted; 
to encourage it by premature or unnatural means, is certainly hurtful. 
They refemble fome luxuriant foils which may be enriched beyond a 
wiolefome fertility, till weeds are then only produced; weeds, the 
more to be regretted, as, in the language of a Novellift himéfelf, 
“ they grow in the foil from which virtue fhould have {prung.” 
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